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AGRICULTURAL. 


MR INGERSOLL’S PIGGERY. 
* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies ”’ 


[We have the satisfaetion to publish the follow- 
ing account of the most perfect system of breeding | 
swine, that has fallen under our observation. We 


have visited 


and heard with p 


the establishment which it describes, 


easure the explanations of its in- 


telligent owner, non the different parts of his plan. | 


And from our desire to profit by his experience, 
we subsequently requested him to vive us a written 
description of his Pigyery, and the management 
thereof, which he promptly furnished, in a letter 
that invited us to pursue our inguiries, and these 
procured for us the more ample details contained 
letter. 


these communications soon after they were receiv- 


in his second It was our wish to publish 
ed, but we could not obtain his express permission 
to make that have 
withheld his letters from the press until the present 

: . : t the cenese of his 


use of them; therefore, we 


rt when wo are pasre «) 4+} 


mor 


, 


may now be made public, without any 
s . . TT! 3 
to his interests, or his 
systetn challenges our admiration, and we chcer- 
liow few of 
And there 


are not many who carry equal method into their 


violation of his wishes. 
fully render it to his head and heart. 


us take equal care of superior aniinals ! 


most important avocations—errors, which may justly 
be ascribed to defective education. It is easy to 
perceive in every part of Mr Ingersoll’s proceeding, 
that confidence which merchants feel in the 
ployment of capital at some risk, and heavy char- 
ges, for the production of a probable and fair, al- 
though remote profit, through a definite channel. 


With such hopes and calculations, education had 


eimn- 


made him familiar, whilst it gave him habits of 


critical investigation that must ever secure to their 
possessor eventual success in any occupation to 
which he may devote himself. As a farmer, we 
perceive that he has derived a handsome livelihood 
from the cultivation of a few acres of land, and the 
employment of a small capital, in connexion there- 
with; whilst there are many proprietors of princely 
estates, who can scarcely contrive to banish want 
from their domains. 
cause of such painfal deficiencies—it remains for 


parents to diminish their number in future times, | 


by taking present and suitable means to qualify 
their children to pursue their respective occupations 


with benefit to their families, and advantage to} 
And whilst we ere zealously laboring to 
amass property for our offspring, let us not be un-| 


society. 


mindful of their intellectual treasures, but remem- 
ber always that the improvement of these can alone 
teach them how to enjoy and augment the wealth 
that we may give.) —Edit. am. Far. 


Brookline, Oct. 30th, 1821. 


Dear Sir,— 
I have, this 


evening, received your favor, 


reluctance has ceased to exist; and that his plan, 
prejudice | 


We have pointed to the chief 


| . ' 
i dated Ist inst., inclosing some valuable seeds, and 

two numbers of your publication, for which IT beg 
I should fee! 


| mortified that your interesting journal should have 


| you to accept my acknowledgments. 





een published near three years, without my avail 
ing anysel{ of its information—the fact ts, I have 
' been a subscriber through our mutual friend 
Messrs. Wells and Lilley, from the b , 
lam h ippy to hear of the safe of the 


pigs, and more gratified that you 


thein. It will give me great pleasure to send the 


boars you Wish in the spring; and they shall, as 


you desire, be of differs ht from tho 
ly have. 


parentage 


you alrea I ain fully satisfied, from re 
| peated trials, that « tine race of animals cannot be 


kept up by breeding in and in; and I have both in 


ny sheep and swine, two distinct families, which 


are crossed with each other, And except to sup 


ply the number of each kind I want to bree! fr 


Nn, 
the individuals of the same family are never allow 
ed tu come together. By attention and strict ad- 
herence to this plan of crossing, where both kinds 
The an 


are good, : 
and 


I have a fine healthy stock, 





mals are improved, both in size and symmetry, 

their disposition to get very fat, at an early age, 
has been increased, Attwelve month old, the plgs 
you saw in my various pens, averaged 280 Ibs. ; 


and many of them exceeded 300 Ibs. each. This 
weight as they were fed almost entirely upon veg- 
etables, was very satisfactory, A larger race has 
been often recommended to me by my neighbors, 


But a large race would not only require more food, 


but it must also be of much richer, and of more 
expensive quality. Boiled cabbages, turnips, and 


other vegetables, whose acreable pro luce is lurge, 
and which constitute the principal sustenance of my 
own breed, would make but poor returns when giy- 
My establishment 


and tw 


en to a larger framed animal. 
consists of twelve breeding 
that are kept as long as they bring fine litters of 
pigs—fuiling in this, fatted and 
places supplied by others of one year old, before 
they are put to the male. ‘The sows are put with 
the boars the Ist of April, and the Ist of October, 
and farrow twice a year. Their inside pens are 
eighi feet by five, and their outside pens are three 
by four feet. About the time they are expected to 
bring forth, the styes are littered with straw cut 
into chaff, very fine, that the little pigs may be dry 
'and warm, without being entangled with long straw, 
and thus destroyed, 
lated, so as to leave not more than eight pigs to 
any one sow, either by changing their mothers, 


sows boars, 


they are their 


The litters are always regu- 


moving supernumerarics, I have always found a 
family of eight pigs at a month old, worth more 
/than one of twelve ; their growth being so much 
greater. From each outside pen the pigs have ac- 
| cess through a small hole, toa common yard, which 
| is always kept well littered ; in which they play— 
}and where dry corn is placed in shallow troughs 
ito induce them to eat as early as possible. Each 
} party knows their mother, and they find their re- 
! 


spective pens without difficulty. ‘These pigs are 


are pleased with 





when necessary, soon after their birth, or by re- | 


always weaned the Ist of October, at six or eight 
weeks old, that the sows may he again in the way 


of their duty, and my system progress. From these 


pigs I select seventy-two, and dispose of the rest. 
oT 
Phey are put Into twelve pens, Containing ich, 
id “are fed with the best ik d mv swill trough 
Y ' 4) ’ Ss _ 
tiords, SIX tunes per day, for the first month, and 
three tines per day afterwards. The inside pens 
are six feet square, and the outside four feet by six, 
both pi nked, with a quick descent for the dirt, &e. 


to be carried off Much, indeed, everything d pends 
leenin 
sit yt 


upon their ¢ dry and warm, and being well 


littered, and kept perf ctly clean, In thes: pens 


hey remain six months, or until Octoberand April, 


When they ore all transferred to the fatting pens, 


jand their places supplied by the newly weaned pigs. 


The fat ing 


under them 


pens are 


planked—there is a cellar 


and each pig is allowed an area of 
square feet 


about twelve » live in; for these there 


ere no outside pens. ‘The fatting pens are cleaned 
out every morning, and fresh litter given. For 


three months the pigs in ther are fed from the 
the 


January and July, their fatting commences, 


swill trough as store pigs; at end of which 


tiie, Say 





which consists in adding, for each of them three 
quarts of cracked corn to their daily allowance of 
vegetables, for three months, when they are killed 
as near the first of October the first of April 
as may Thus you will observe the Ist of 
October, and the Ist of April are busy days in my 


and 


be, 


Piggery, as the little pigs are then weaned, the 
sows again put to the boars, the fat hogs sold off, 
the store pigs removed to the fattening pens and my 
system completed. 
‘l'o feed this stock, consisting of 
72 pigs from one to six months old, and 
72 pigs from six to twelve months old, and 
12 old sows, and 
2 boars; in all 
15e mouths—we boil a kettle of vegetables, con- 
taining six bushels, to which is added ene bushel 
of cracked corn three times a day, and after putting 
this mass into the swill trough and mixing it inti- 
mately, we add as much water as will make 112 
vegetables and corn 
then distributed 
morning, noon and 
night, with great regularity, in the following pro- 


gvallons, or for each bushel of 
This 
sweet and warm to the stock, 


sixteen gallons, swill is 


portions, viz: 

In October, November, end December—to each 
of 72 pigs, from one to three months old, one gal- 
lon; and to each of 72 pigs, from six to nine 
months old, three gallons. 

In July, February and March—to each of 72 
pigs, from three to six months old, two gallons; 
and to each of 72 pigs, from nime to twelve months 
old, 2 gallons, with 3 quarts of corn. 

In April, May and June —to each of 72 pigs, 
from six to nine months old, 3 gallons; and to 
each of 72 pigs, from one to three months old, one 
gallon. 

In July, August and September—to each of 72 
pigs, from to 12 months old, 2 gallons; and to 
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with 3 quarts of corn. 


& galls. 





8 galls. 





And these eight gallons, divided by their terms, or 
four, show that on an average, throughout the year, 
two gallons are required daily per head for the 144 
pigs ; or-equal to 288 gallons; and to our twelve 
breeding sows, and two boars, we give per day, 
three gallons each, or equal to 42 gallons, making, 


altogether, an aggregate of 330 gallons ; 


thus quite 
consuming our three messes of 112 gallons each. 
By the different ages of the pigs, as above com- 
bined, we have a constant and daily call for the 
same quantity of swill through the year, so that 
our business proceeds with perfect regularity. 
Baltimore, Nov. 21st, 1835. 

Dear Sir,— 


Your detailed account of the management of 


your Piggery, has afforded me great pleasure and 
instruction, And your very obliging offer to send 
me a list of the vegetables raised for your monthly 
supply, tempts me, not only to ask for it, but for 
some other explanations which you likewise proffer, 
I am anxious to have a summary view of the total 
quantity of each and every kind of food used in 
your Piggery per annum—the cost of raising or 
purchasing the food—the extent of land on which 
it is, or might be raised—the labor of feeding and 
attending at other times—the annual weight and 
value of the pork killed—the usual number and 
value of supernumerary pigs—-the probable value 
of your farm, of the food consumed—and_ the 
quantity and quality of the manure saved or pro- 
duced, as well as the cost of an equivalent in ma- 
nure, if otherwise obtainable. I have, you see, 
some curiosity ; but I persuade myself, that it can- 
not give one so systematic as yourself, any trouble 
to answer me on cach of those points, and ina way 
to show ie by a glance of the eye, that it is better 
for you to convert your vegetables and corn into 
pork and manure and sell vegetables ; whilst I shall, 
at the same time, be taught economy and method 
by your precept and example, which I will endeav- 
or to observe, and imitate at my breeding establish 
ment. I fee] somewhat at a loss as to the manner 
of building my pens; and on the inclosed paper, 
you will see doubts exeinplified in rough diagrams ; 
your correction on these would particularly oblige 
me. It is my desire to build them in a long nar- 
row shed; on one side of my barn yard; and to 
have at one end, cooking and vegetable apart- 
ments. ‘ 

At your request, [ am induced to ask whether it 
would not be better, that is to say, cheaper, to 
steam than to boil your vegetables ? I have seen 
it stated in the explanations of Scotch implements, 
published by their Board of Agriculture, in the 
year 1814, that one person by a simple apparatus, 
may steam in an hour, food enough, say of pota- 
toes, to feed fifty horses a day, at 32 lbs. for each 
horse. And I had quite concluded to procure a 
boiler and steaming box from Scotland, on the 
strength of that statement. 

I have been led to make some inquiries of you 
in this letter, from an attempt to push your pro- 
ceedings to their results: as you will see by the 
enclosed estimates, which will best define the most 
of my inquiries. 

Do you give the swill warm in summer as well 
as in winter? Do you spay your sow pigs, or put 


each of 72 pigs, from 3 to 6 months old, 3 gallons 


fattening sows to the boar, shortly previous to kill- 


ing? Ilave you used the mangel wurtzel and ob- | 
T think | 
highly of it, and wish that it may be fairly tried | 


served its comparative value or relish ? 


by every farmer in this country. In our climate it 


Is more certain and productive than any other root. | 


/On this head I beg leave, however, to refer you, 


| for my opinions, to No. 5, Voi. iii. of the American | 


Marmer, in the notes on Mr Cooper’s account of 
his several crops. 


} 


| 

| obliged and obedient servant, 
JOHN SKINNER. 

| Naruanren INGERSOLL, Ese. 

| poe 

| Estimate of Food, Fuel, Labor, &c. employed at Mr 


Ingersolls Piggery, per annum. 


6 bushels of vegetables, roots, &c. three 
times per day—18 bushels per diem, 

| for 365 days=to 6570 bushels per annum, 
which at 25 cts. per bushel, 

1 bushel of corn 3 times a day 
added to the above for 365 days, 
equals : 


$1542 50 


1095 bu. 
13 1-2 bushels or 3 quarts per 

day, given to each of 144 fat- 

tening hogs, for three months 

or 90 days 1215 





Corn per annum 2310 50 ¢. 1155 00 


fuel 1 1-2 cords per month, sawing, &c. 


is cords, 100 00 
Labor one man and one boy, wages and 
board, 250 00 





Yearly value bestowed on Piggery, Dr. $3147 50 


Cr. by Pork and Pigs sold. 
142 hogs at 280 Ibs. 39, 760 
Ibs. at 6 cts. 
24 pigs, one by each sow, at 
each farrow, over and above 
9 suckled, $1, 24 00 
2409 60 


$737 90 





Showing a difference lost by using the food in 
the piggery, instead of marketing it; provided the 
corn and vegetables are valued at a price at which 
they could be marketed free of expense, and also 


city, if not near Boston. 
| 

And if this is practicable near Boston would not 
the sale of vegetables and purchase of manure, be 
attended with less care than the piggery, and be 
more certain? At what price is the manure of 
stables to be had at Boston, say per load, of given 
cubic feet, when unrotted ? And do your owners 
of market farms, who have been successful and 
long established, buy manure, and at what rate ? 
| An elucidation of my attempt to estimate your op- 
erations, will give me the marketable value of your 
vegetables at home and in Boston, as well as an 
ides of the expense of converting them into money 





| by direct sale, all which will be very aeceptable 
}and useful to me personally, if you can find time 
‘conveniently to furnish it. 


| Estimate of Land and Labor, required for the Pig- 
gery, &e. &e. 


| For 2310 bushels corn for piggery, at 40 bush- 
els per acre, 


68 acres. 


And | remain truly, sir, your | 


return manure enough to keep up the fertility of} 
the soil, which [ presume might be done near this | 





| For 6600 bushels vegetables, 500 bushels 
per acre, 14 acres. 
Acres for piggery, 72 
For the farm purpose to support 2 horses 
and two oxen, say grain and grass, 16 acres, 
Pasturing, orchards, lots, &c. 12 acres. 
Acres, 100 


Labor required to cultivate 100 acres as 
above, say 2 hands, 12 months wages 
and board, 

For additional labor, spring, summer and 
fall, suppose to be equal to the ex- 
pense of 6 hands for six months, or 3 
for a year, 


$300 00 


#450 00 


$750 00 





Annual labor, say 





A farm of 100 acres of first rate charac- 

“ter might be worth S100 per acre, $10,000 00 

And the increase of value, attributable to aug- 

| menting population, would be more than equiva- 
lent to the wear and tear of utensils and stock em- 
| ployed. 
Tue interest’ might thegefore be considered 
| as rent, £600 00 
' Add for taxes, 25 00 
And for labor as above, 750 00 
= 


$1375 00 

' Then the farmer for his time may be con- 

| sidered as earning on a permanent 

| seale, over and above interest, on his 

| eapital, by his piggery, for his own 
support, provided the manure keeps up 
the fertility of his soil, about 





1034 60 





| 
| me 
| *$2409 60 


*Mr Ingersoll’s reply is omitted this week for want of 


room. 





| SMITHSONIAN LEGACY. 

We give below a highly interesting extract from 
a letter of a correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald on the subject of establishing an Agricultural 
School. 

We have likewise received a circular from a 
' gentleman at Washington, which we herewith sub- 
join, and who we presume is the gentleman referred 
to by the correspondent ef the Herald. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Washington City, Dec. \Ath, 1832. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE N. E. FARMER,— 

Sir—The bequest of the late Mr Smithson, 
of London, for the establishment of an institution 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, in which 
Congress have been appointed as executors in the 
application of said fund, induced me to submit a 
memoria] accompanied with drawings and estimates 
for the necessary buildings, live-stock, apparatus, 
&c. &c., to that honorable body ; detailing a com- 
plete plan for the organization of an Agricultural 
School, combining theoretical as well as practical 
exercise for youth intended to pursue this useful 
science. 

My motive of addressing you is, to solicit your 
fayor and influence in this object, knowing the 
interest you take in promoting the science of agri- 
culture. 

Very respectfally yours &c. 
CHARLES LEWIS FLEISCHMAN. 








OO 5 

















of 
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The history of the Smithsonian legacy is_pro- 
bably well known to our readers. Mr Smithsen of 
London, an Englishinwn, who is not known, it is 
believed, ever to have been in this country, dying 
a few years since, left by will avery large property 
to the United Ststes for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge and the extension of the means and 
advantages of a practic Mr Rush 
was sent to England by the government to get 
possession of the property, which he succeeded in 
doing The property is stated to amount to half a 
million of dollars. ‘The application of the income 
of the fund is new the 





al edneation. 


great question presented 


to Congress. This question is matter of much 
more difficulty than mercly receiving the money. 


We shall wait with some impatience to see the 
plan submitted to Congress and reported on by the 
committee ; and on some future occasion, we shall 
be prepared to give our own notions, humble and 
imperfect as they may be. The plan proposed and 
the outlines of which are given inthe letter of the 
Herald appears very well on paper; but we appre- 
hend the difliculty of executing it will be very 
great. Perhaps it wiil prove too cumbrous, and 
propeses too much. We will not, however, decide 
prematurely. The danger to be feared is that the 
money will fall into the hands of theoretical instead 
of practical men, and prove in the end of little 
utility. If with any 
institution should under any circumstances come 


the offices connected 
to be inatters of mere political favoritism, there 
can be little hope of its utility, let the party | 
power be who they may 


(From the New York Herald.) 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST, 


Washington, Dec. U7th, 1838. 
The best method of executing the benevolent 
design of Smithson, who bequeathed half a million 
of dollars to the United States to be expended in 


the diffusion of knowledge, begins to excite a 


good deal of interest, and has claimed the attention | 


of several intelligent and scientific men in our 
country. 


; F : | 
The communications received by the Secretary | 


of State in answer to interrogatories sent by that 
officer toa number of scientific men in the United 
States, have been referced to a select committee, 


of which Mr J. Q. Adams is the chairman, and who, | 


I presume, will bestow upon it much of his atten- 
tion. A friend has communicated to me the outline 
of the plan recommended by a German, which I 
mentioned in my last ; but whether it will be adopt- 
ed or not, [ am not prepared to say. It was presen- 
ted to-day by Mr Adams. 

This plan contemplates the establishment of an 
institute in this city to serve as a nursery of acien- 
tific agriculturalists forthe U.S.—to consist of one 


hundred pupils at a time, to be gradually increased | 
from the profits of the farm; the lectures to be| 


free, and the price of board moderate, as half the 
nuinber of pupils are to be practically employed 
daily on the farm. In the first or principal com- 
partinent of this Institute will be taught, Ist, gro- 
nomy, Which treats of the different primitive earths, 
and other elements of which the soil is composed, 


2d, Agriculture, which teaches the cultivation of 


the respective soils in such a manner as to produce 
the most perfeet crops. This is subdivided into 
chemical and mechanical agriculture. 3d, Vege- 
table Productions, teaching the culture of grasses, 


such | 
' 


n| 
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leguminous field plants, roots, vines, mu!berry trees, 
fruit trees, &c. 4th, The nimals used and raised 
by the agriculturalists, &c 
manner of arranging and 


Sth, Economy, or the 
conducting a farm. In 
the secondary compartment, the following branches 
are to be taught, viz: Veterinary, Technological 


agriculture, culture of forest trees, agricultural ar- 


chitecture, and civil engineering as connected with 
agriculture, 
are Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Mineralogy, 
and Geology, Bctany, and Vhysiology, Zoology and 
Meteorology ; the Mathematical Sciences, Drawing 


The auxiliary sciences to be taught, 


of machines, animals, plants and landscapes? For 
the purpose of illustrating all’ these sciences, there 
must be an extensive farm, with a field for experi- 


ments, work-shops, beet sugar manufactory, mills, 
&c.—a botinical garden, a collection of the best 
implements, or models of them; a library ; a cab- 
inet of minerals properly arranged according to 
their chemical character—an apparatus for mathe- 
matical and physical instruction ; 
skeletons of domestic animals for the study of com- 
parative anatomy ; a collection of seeds and insects 
and a laboratory. The farm which is to serve for 
the practinal illustration of the theory is to consist 
lof 640 acres in cultivation, to be divided into two 
‘equal portions, to show the systems of rotations. 
/One hundred acres of meadow, to show how natu- 
‘ral meadows can be improved by draining, irriga- 
tion, manuring, &c. Eighty acres of pasturage, to 


| show the difference between natural and artificial 


pasture, and the manner of improving it—four acres 


lacres for experimental fields, to show how to culti- 
;vate plants useful in agriculture, to try new ones, 
‘and for experiments on manures, rotations of crops, 
and new agricultural implements—a vevetable ear- 
den of six acres—a mulberry plantation of six 
acres—an orchard and nursery of twenty acres— 
five hundred acres of woodland, to show the cul- 
tivation of forest trees, the preparing 
charcoal, &c., and a botanical garden of 
acres. 

The pupils admitted into this establishment are 


mode of 


three 


‘to be taught to forge, to shoe a horse, to make a 
wheel and wagon, to stock a plough, to build out- 
The number of pupils at the com- 

not to exceed 100—to be at least 
'}4 years of age at the tine of admission-—of good 


houses, &c. 
mencement is 


moral habits—to possess an ordinary English edu- 
cation, and be capable of comprehending a popular 
/course of lectures. They are to be divided into 
| thr eclasses. The third or free class is not to ex- 


ceed 20 in nnmber—must stay two years—perform 





the work of the farm, and receive their tuition, 
|boarding and lodging free. The second class is 
|not to exceed 60—-must also stay two years, to 
}acquire the theory and practice of agriculture, and 
jall the auxiliary sciences. The first 


‘consist of 20 pupils, who have been two years in 


class is to 
the third class, and who desire to perfect themselves 
for professors of This 
class is to have the superintendence of the other 
pupils. The officers of the institute are a director, 
who has the entire direction and control of the es- 
tablishment; a treasurer and two clerks, five pro- 
fessors and a teacher of the lower branches, The 
practica] manipulations are to be illustrated by a 
superintendent of the farm, a superintendent of the 
stable, who teaches riding and breaking horses ; a 
superintendent of the sugar beet manufactory, a 
machinist, gardener, shepherd, &c. 


similar establishments. 


The total cost and expense of pugchasing the 


a collection of 


for a vineyard—four acres for a hop yard—forty | 


lands, erecting the building, buying stock, &c. are 
estimated at $150,000, and $140,000 are to be in- 
vested at six per cent. and out of the proceeds the 
salaries of the and officers are to be 
It this should be ad ypted, it will be the only 
institution of the kind in the United States, and 


the first attempt ever made by Congress to promote 


Professors 


paid, 


the most valuable and important branch of our na- 
tional industry and wealth, The other 
sist, | believe, of the old fashioned universities, &e. 
and systems of free lectures, ‘The great difficulty 
will be so to arrange any institution as to prevent 
it from being filled with mere partisans, ond used 


plans con- 


for mere party purposes, as every public institution 
under the control of the Government now is. I 
understand there are even now party menials from 
abroad looking out for professorships in this insti- 
tution ; but | trust, it these poor tools of party are 
to be paid at all, they will be paid not out of the 
money of a benevolent Englishman, but out of the 
public ‘Treasury, which those now in power seem 
to think belongs to them and their supporters exclu- 
sively, and which they are permitted to steal, pilfer, 
and squander as they please, 


Doas.—We find in the Belfast 
(Me.) Repu:iican Journal the following interesting 
anecdote, illustrating the wonderful savacity of 
lt is certainly equal to anything of the kind 
have bears 
away the palm from Jesse the Gleaner : 

« My uncle was the owner of a very fine dog of 
the mongrel kind, which for his 
domestic habits and quiet disposition. One after- 
noon in summer, the family were sitting near the 
open door when on a sudden the dog sprang out of 
the house, and without any apparent provocation, 
seized a boy who was at that moment passing the 
house, threw him down, tore and bit him very se- 
verely in many places. Medical aid was called,— 
the physician assured the lad that his wounds were 
dangwerous—this with other inducements made for 
this purpose, prevailed upon the lad to disclose 
whether he had ever abused or injured the dog in 
any way. Ie related that some days previous, he, 
in company with three other lads, had, out of pure 
inischief, caught the dog, whipped him, and other- 
wise maltreated and abused him rather unmercifully ; 
and that the dog as soon as he was released, made 


ANECDOTE OF 


dogs, 


which we seen for some time—and 


was remarkable 


off without any attempt to revenge the iujuries 
which they had inflicted upon him, Before these 
facts were known and the time the dog assaulted 
the lad, the 
was requested by his uncle to take down the gun 
hud then returned to the 
house and was very quietly reposing himself after 
the conflict. No sooner was this direction given, 
than the dog arose and stealthily leaving the house, 
was not seen near the premises for a fortnight en- 
suing, at the end of which, when all supposed that 
poor “Lion” had been sacrificed for his castigation 
of the boy, he returned; the boy having recovered 
from his injuries, and the anger of his master and 
others interested had abated—the lad certainly 
having learned a good lesson, and the dog dis- 


gentleman who related the anecdote 


and shoot the cog whi 


playiag no small share of shrewdness and cunning 
throughout the whole transaction. 
facts will be readily recognized at Union (Lincoln 
Co.) where they transpired some years since. 


The foregoing 


The average weight of cotton this year produced 
to an acre is estimated at 64 lbs. 
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(From the Cultivator.) 
A LOOKING-GLASS. 
J. Burs, EsQ.— 


Pear Sir—When IT was a boy, I can well re- 
member how I used to be induced to wash my 


hae ld be fore 


smutty tac 





mv eves. or the s 
the ft 
tings of that most eccentric 


lowing picture of 


“ Samuel Slick,” in the hopes that if any of your 
readers should happen to see any part of liunselt 
therein, that he will improve by the view.  liere 
it is. 

wo# * * That critter, when he built that wrack of 


a house, (they call "em ail th tae here,) intend a 


to add as much more to it some of these days, and 


i] 
‘ 


accordingly put his chimbley outside, to sarve the 
new partas well as the old. He has been too 
“busy” ever since, you see, to remove the banking 
put there the first fall, to ke« p the frost out of the 
cellar, and consequently it has rotted the sills off, 
and the house has fell away from the chimbley, 
and he has had to prop it up with great sticks of 
timber, to keep it from coming down on its knees 


altogether. All the winders are boarded up, but 


one, and that might as well be, for little light can | 


penetrate them old hats end red tlannel petticoats, 
Look at the barn; its broken back roof has let the 
garble eends fall if, where they stand staring at 
each other, as if they would like to come closer 
together (and no doubt they soon will,) to consult 
what was best to be done to cain ther standing in 
the world. Now look at the stock ;*there’s your 
“improved short horns.” Them dirty locking, half 
starved geese, and them draggle-tailed fowls that 
are so poor the foxes would be ashamed to steal 
thern—that little lantern jawed, long leg’ed, rabbit 
eared runt of a pig, that’s so weak it can’t curl its 


tail up—that old cow frame standing there with | 


her eyes shut, and looking for all the world as tho’ 
she’s contemplating her latter eend—(and with 
good reason too,) and that other reddish yellow, 
long wooled varmint, with his hocks higher than 
his belly, that looks as if he had come to her fune- 
ral, and which by way of distinction, his owner 
calls a horse—is all “ the stock,” I guess, that this 
farmer supports upon a hundred acres of as good 
natural soil as ever laid out door. Now there’s a 
specinien of “ Native Stock.” L reckoon he’l imi- 
grate to a warmer climate soon, for you see while 
he was waiting to finish that thing you see the hen’s 
roosting on, that he calls a sled, he’s had to burn 
up all the fence round the house, buat there’s no 


danger of cattle breaking into his fields, and his | 


old muley has larnt how to sneak round among the 
neighbors’ fields o’ nights, looking for an oper gate 
or bars, to snatch a mouthful now and then. For 
if you was to mow that meadow with a razor and 


rake it with a fine tooth comb, you could'nt get | 


enough to winter a grasshopper. 
up to the door and have a word of chat with Nick 
Bradshaw, and see if he is as promising as outside 
appearances indicate. 


*Spose we drive 


Observing us from the only light of glass remain- 
ing in the window, Nick lifted the door and laying 
it aside, emerged from his kitchen parlor and 
smoke house, to reconnoitre. He was a tall, well 


and as he appeared to fancy us to be candidates, | jist as plain as straws show which way the wind 


no doubt he was already enjoying in prospective | 
Just look | 


the comforts of a neighboring tap room. 
at em-—llappy critter 
top out, and the rim hangs like the bail of a bucket. 


Ilis trowsers and jacket show clearly that he h 


his hat crown has lest the 


1 at ‘ ‘ +} " 1 : 
Ptah ClolLhnes © ore? CO,;oOrs 


. i } rr) 
in other days. Th 
a] nd bine easin On one foot, which contrasts Ww 

’ 


he old shoe on the other, shows hima triend to 


domestic manufactures; and his beard is no bad 
match for the wooly horse yonder, See the wac- 
vish Independent sort of a look the eritcer has, with 
his hat on one side and hands in his breeches pock- 
ets, contemplating the beauties of his farm. You 
nay talk about patiesce and fortitude, philosophy 
und chris:ian resignation, and all that sort of thing 
till your tired, but—ah, here he comes. ’Morning 
Mr Bradshaw—how’s all home to-day? Right 
‘omfortable, (inark that—coimfort in such a place, 
I vive thanks—ecome, light and come in. Pin sorry 
can't feed your hoss—but the fact is, tan’t bin no 
use to try to raise no crops, late years, for body 
don’t git half paid for their labor, these hard times. 
[ raised a nice bunch of potatoes last year, and as 
L conld’nt get nothing worth while for ’em in the 
fall, 1 tho’t Pde keep ’em till spring. But as frost 
set in, while [ was down town ‘lection time, the 
| boys did’nt fix up the old cel ar door, and this in- 
farnial cold winter froze ’em all. It’s them what 
you smell now, and Pye just been telling the old 
woman that we must turn too and carry them out 
of the cellar, fore long they’ll make some of us 
sick like enough—fr there’s no telling what may 
happen to a body late years. And if the next leg- 
islator don’t do something for us, the Lord knows 
i but the whole country will starve, for it seems as_ 
tho’ the land now a days won't raise nothing. It’s 
actually run out. Why, T should think by the look 
of things round your neighbor Horton’s that his 
land produced pretty well. Why, yes—and it’s a 
miricle too, how he gets it—for every body round 
here said, when he took up that tract, it was the | 
poorest in the town. There are some folks that | 
thinks he has dealings with the “black art,” for'’t | 
does seem as tho’ the more he work’d his land, the | 
better it got. 

Now, here was a mystery—but an easy explana- 
tion of Mr Slick soon solved the matter, at least to 
my mind. ‘The faet is, says Mr Slick, a great deal 
of this country is run out. And if it warnt for the 
lime, marsh-mud, sea weed, salt sand, and what not, 
jthey’ve got here in such quantities, anda few Hor- | 
|ton’s to npply it, the whole country would run out 
land dwindle aw ay to just such great, good natured, | 
good-for-nothing, do-nothing fellows as this Nick 
Bradshaw, and his wooly horse, and woolless sheep, 
and cropless farm, and comfortless house, if indeed 
}such a great wind rack of loose lumber, is worthy 
ithe name of a house. 
| Now, by way of contrast to all this, do you see 
that neat little cottage looking house on yonder 
| hummock, away to the right there, where you see 
|those beantiful shade trees. The house is small, 
but it is a whole house. That’s what [I call about 
| right—flanked on both sides by an orchard of best 
‘grafted fruit—a tidy flower garden in front, that 
ithe galls see to, and a most grand sarce garden 
| jist over there, where it takes the wash of the 





; 


blows, 


Them galls, an’t ‘tarnally racing round t qailtin 


and huskiny frolics, their feet exposed in thin slips 


to the mud, and their honor to a thinner protection. 
No, no-—tike my word for “t—w 


hen you see galls 


} } ! } 

busy about such th Nos to home, they are whet our 
| : . > | . } ’ 

old ininister used to call “right minded,” Such 

thines keep the husy. and when foll-a ar _— 

things keep them busy, and when folks are busy 


ubout their own business, th y've no time to get 


“ae . ..- - 1 le! } 
info mischief. [t keeps them healthy, too, and as 


cheerful as larks, [ve a mind w'll’lieht bere, and 


view this citizen’s Improvements, and we shall be 
welcomed to a neat substantial breakfast, that would 
} 


/be worthy to be taken as a pattern by any farmer’s 


wife in America. 

We were met at the door by Mr Horton, who 
ereeted my friend Slick with the warm salutation 
of an old acquaintance, and expressed the satis- 
faction natural to one habitually hospitable, for the 
Ile was a plain, healthy, intel- 
ligent looking man, about fifty, dressed as a farmer 
should be, with the stamp of “ Homespun,” legible 
upon every garment, not forgetting a very hand- 
some silk handkerchief, the work throughout of his 
oldest daughter. The room into which we were 
ushered, bore the same stamp of neatness and com- 


A sub- 


honor of my visit. 


fort that the outside appearance indicated, 


stantial homemade carpet covered the floor, and a 


well filled book-case and writing desk, were in the 
right place, among the contents cf which, | ob- 
served several Agricultural periodicals. 1 was 
particularly struck with the scrupulously neat and 
appropriate attire of the wife and two intelligent, 


| interesting daughters, that were busily engaged in 


the morning operations of the dairy. After par- 
taking of an excellent substantial breakfast, Mr 
Horton invited us to walk over his farm, which tho’ 
small, was every part in such a fine state of culti- 
vation, that he did not even express a fear of “ stary- 
ing, unless the legislature did something, to keep 
the land from running out.” 

We bade adieu to this happy family, and _pro- 
ceeded on our journey fully impressed with the 
contrast between a good and bad farmer, and for my 
own part, perfectly satisfied with the manner that 
Mr Slick had taken to impress it indelibly upon my 
own mind. 

Mr Slick seemed wrapped in contemplation of 
the scenes of the morning fora long time. At 


‘length he broke forth in one of his happy strains. 


“The bane of this country, “Squire, and indeed 


,of all America, is having roo Mucu LaNp—they 


’ 
run over ‘more ground than they can cultivate— 


; and crop the land year after year, without manure, 


till it is no wonder that “it’s run out.” A very 
jarge portion of Jand in America has been “run 
out,” by repeated grain crops, and bad husbandry, 


until a great portion of this great country is ina 


fair way to be ruined. The two Carolinas and 
Varginny are covered with places that are “run 
out,” and are given up as ruined, and there are a 
plagey site too many such places all over New Eng- 
land, and a great many other states. We hav’nt 
the surplus of wheat that we used to have, in the 
United States, and it “Il never be so plenty while 
there are so many Nick Sradshaw’s in the coun- 
try. 


built, athletic man, of great personal strength and | buildings, nicely sheltered by that bunch of shrub- “The fact is this, "Squire, edecation is ducedly 


surprising activity, who looked like a careless good 


bery. 


Then see them everlasting big barns—and | neglected. 


rue, we have a site of schools and 


natured fellow, fond of talking, and from the ap-| by gosh, there goes fourteen dairy cows—as sleek | and colleges, but they an’t the right kind. The 


pearance of the little black pipe which stuck in 


| as moles, Them flowers, honeysuckles and rose 


same Nick Bradshaw has been clean through one 


one corner of his mouth, equally so of smoking ;| bushes, shows what sort of a family lives there, | on ‘em, and "twas there that he larnt that infarnal 
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jazy habit of drinking and smoking, that has been 
I would’nt give an old 


fo to 


the ruin of him ever since. 


fushioned swing tail clock, to have my son 
college where he could’nt work enough to arn his 
own living and larn how to work it right tu. 

It frightens nm I think the 


z : 
wh how 


actilly me, 


land is worked and skinned, till they take the viz- 
ard out on’t, when it wmicht be erowing better every 
day. Thousands of acres every year are turned 
into barrens, while an everlasting stream of our 
folks are streaking it off “to the new country,” 


where about half on ’em after wading about amoung 


tl ‘ough to live ona 


the tadpoles, to cateh cat fi ‘ 
year or two, actilly shake themselves to death with 


that everlasting cuss of all new he fever 


and 


countrys, t 


agur., It’s a melanoholy fact, Squire, tho’ our | 


pe »ple don’t seem to be sensible of it, and you nor 


I may not live to see it, but if this awful robbin’ 
of posterity goes on for another hundred years, as 


farmers, we'll 


it has for the last, 
nation of paupers. ‘Talk about the legislature do- | 
Ing sometling, Vil tell you what Ud 


among the 
| 

hha j 

Paint a great parcel of guide boards, and nail ‘ein | 
| 

| 


have them do. 


up over every legislature, church, and school-house 
) 


door in America, with these words on ’e:n In great 


letters, “THe BEST LAND IN AMERICA, BY nate, 
STANT CROPPING, VITHGUT MANURE, WILL Kl Nj 
our.” And Pd have ‘em, also, provide means to |} 

! 


larn every child how to read it, cause it’s no use to 
try to larn the old ones—they’re tu sot in their 
ways. They are on the constant stretch with the 
land they have, and all the time trying to git more. 
without improving any on’t. Yes, yes, yes, too much 
land is the ruin of us all. 

Although you will find a thousand more good 
things among the writings of “The Clockmaker,” 
I hope you will not look for a literal copy of the 
foregoing. And if ever this meets the eye of the 
writer of the “ Saying and doings of Samuel Slick,” | 





1 beg him to excuse we forthe liberty | have taken 


] remain your agricultu- 
ral friend. SOLON ROBINSON. 
Lake C. H. Ia. Oct. 12, 1233. 


with his own language. 


SELF 2DUCATION, 

The subjoined account of a most extraordinary 
and successful instance of self-education under 
great difficulties deserves to be inserted in every 
paper inthe country, It shows what may be ac- 
complished by industry and perseverance united 
with a strong determination and a passionate at. 
tachment to a good object. The learned Gifford, | 
one of the best classical scholars in England, was 


an apprentice to the shocmeker’s trade; and in his 
passionate study of mathe:matics shut himself up 
in hours stolen from sleep, in a garret, and worked | 
out his problems with an aw! on some of the waste 
leather of the shop. We design to revert to this 
subject again, but have at present only time for the | 
annexed letter. 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that it is neces- 
sary to be a professional man in order to have leis- 
‘ute to indulge a taste for reading. Far otherwise. 
I believe the mechanic, engineer, the husbandman, 
the trader, have quite as much leisure as the ave- | 
rage of men in the learned profession. I know 
some men busily engaged in the different callings | 
of active life, whose minds are well stored with 
various useful knowledge acquired from books. 
There would be more such men, if education in 
our common schools were, as it well might be, of 
a higher order; and if Common School Libraries, 


be a in 


} quired through the medium of the society 


jthe idea of studying Latin. 


‘of most of the languages of Europe. 


‘requisire books. 


well furnished, were introduced into every district, 


as I trust in due time they will be. It is surprising, 


sir, how much may be effected, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, for the improve 
ment of the mind, by a person resolutely bent o 
acquisition of knowledge. A letter has lately been 
pat into my hands, | ng date the Gth of Septe 
ber, so interesting In tts: ‘and so stron ly "= 
tive of this point, that I will read a | Wot 
of it; though wis written, Lam sure, withon 
the least view to publicity : 

‘lam the youngest (says the writer) of many 
brethren, and my parents were poor, My means of! 


education were limited to the advantages of a dis- 


trict school, and those again were cirenmseribed 


by my father’s death, which deprived me at the age 
of fifteen of these scanty opportunities which | 
A few 
] apprenticed myself to a blacksimith 


Thither [ carried an indormita- 


had previously enjoved, months after lis 


decease, in 
native village, 
ble taste for reading, which | had 

g } 


"V 
reviously ac- 
library 
at thet 


At the expiration of a little more 


—all the historical works in which JT had 


time perused, 


than half my apprenticeship, I suddenly conceived 
ry 4 ' 4 
Throuch the assis- 
tance of an elder brother, who had himself obtained 
a colegiate education by his own exertions, I com- 
pleted my Virgil during the evenings of one winter, 
Atter 

Latin 


some time devoted to Cicero, and a few other 
the this 
time it was necessary that I should devote every 


authors, I commenced Greek ; at 
hour of daylight, and a part of the evening, to do 
the duties of my apprenticeship. Still [ carried 
my Greek grammar in my hat, often found a mo- 
I was heating some large iron, when [| 


ment, when 
could place my book open before me against the 
my forge, and go through with tuplo, 
tupteis, tuptet, and, unperceived by my fellow ap- 
prentices, and to my confusion of face, with the 
detrimental effect to the charge in my fire. At} 
unassisted, to the [iad of Ho- 


chimney of 


evening I sat down 
mer, twenty books of which measured my progress 
in that language during the evenings of another 


winter. I next turned to the modern languages, 


/and was much gratified to learn that my knowledge 


of Latin furnished me with a key to the literature | 
‘rT b | 4 ' 
This cir- 
cumstance gave a new impulse to the desire of 
acquainting myself with the philosophy, derivation, 
and affinity of the different European tongues. | 
could not be reconciled to limit myself in these | 
investivations to a few hours after the arduous labors 


of the day. I therefore laid down my hammer and 


went to New Haven, where | recited to native 
teachers in French, Spanish, German aad Italian. 


I-returned at the expiration of two years to the 
forge, bringing with me such bools in those Jan- 
guages asf could procure. When I had read these 
books through, I commenced the Hebrew, with an 
awakened desire of examining another field; and | 
by assiduous application, L was enab'ed ina few 


|! weeks to read this lancuage with such facility that 


I allotted it to myself as a task to read two chap- 


ters in the Iiebrew Bible before breakfast each 
morning ; this and an hour at noon being all the 


time that I could devote to myself during the day. 
After becoming somewhat familiar with this lan- 


| wuavre, I looked around me for the means of initia- 


ting myself into the fields ef oriental literature, 


'and to my deep regret and concern L found my pro- 


he of 
> to devise 


gress in this direction hedged in by t want 


I began inunediatels 


y 


| it public, 


| Say my veneration. 


en? 


is of obviating this obstacle; and after many 


plans, | concluded to seek a place asa sailor on 


yoard some ship bound to Kurope, thinking in this 


Vay t hy ive o rtinities of collecting at ditferent 
ts such works in the modern and oriental lan- 
! is 1 fo | necessary for this object. 1 lett 
eat wi \ ice carry this plan into 

( ce } 
l \ 1 on foot to Boston, a distance of more 
vin & hundred miles, to tind-some vessel bound to 
Murope. In this Ty disappointed, and while re- 


J 
Oving in my mind what steps next totake, I acei- 


dent ly heard of the An n Antiquanan Society 
in Worcester. T immediately bent inv steps ty- 
iwards thi: place, { visited the hall of the Amer- 
icin Antiquarian Society, and found there, to my 
Infinite gratification, such a collection of ancient, 
modern and orientan Jlanguaces, as T never before 


1] 


conceived to be collected ln one place ; and, sir, 


vine with what sentiments of gratitude 
I, 
or ti 
kindly invited to unlimited participation in all the 


‘ 
Availing myself 


you mney ima 


I was affectes 


when upon evincing a desire to ex- 


amine sume iese rich and rare works, I was 
benefits of this noble institution. 
of the kindness of the directors, I spent three hours 
daily at the hall, whieh, with an hour at noon and 
about three in the evening, make up the portion of 


the day which I appropriate to my studies, the rest 


being occupied in arduous tal labor, Through 
the facilities afforded by this institution, [ have 


added so much to my previous acquaintance with 
the ancient, modern, and oriential languages, as to 
be able to read upwards of weirry of them with 
more or less facility.” 

I trust, Mr President, I shall be pardoned by the 
ingenious author of this letter, and the gentleman 


| to whom it is addressed, (W. Lincoln, Esq. of Wor- 


cester,) for the liberty which I have taken, unex- 
pected I am sure by both of them, in thus making 
It discloses a resolute purpose of im- 
provement under obstacles difficulties of no 
ordinary kind, which excites my admiration, I may 
It is enough to make one who 
has had good opportunities for eduéation, hang his 


and 


| head in shame.” 


Newton, Dec. 28th, 1838. 
Yo rue Eprror or tne N. FE. Farmer, — 
Sir—I have read with much pleasure the ad- 


dress of Mr Henry Stevens, delivered at the Cattle 


Vermont. It contains a good share of 
sound sense. It ought to be read by every man, 
woman and child in the U. S. A. It convinces me 
that it is full time for the people in America to be 
a little more patriotic by wearing American manu- 
faetured articles. Let us at once form societies in 
every town for the purpose of pledging each and 
all to appear on the 4th of July next in garments 
of American manufactures, Let the ladies in New 
England set the example, and I will be bound that 
the geut.emen will soon follow and join the same 
society. Andon that day let the tables be spread 
in every town with domestic fruitand wine. Then 
may it be traly scid that we can live independent 


in 


Fair 


from all nations. 
Encourace One ANOTHER. 


Conn Cxrorv.—John Plaisted of Gardiner, Me. 
raised last summer, upon an acre and a quarter of 
cround, one hundred and sixty bushels of corn in 
the ear—equivalent to eighty bushels of shelled 


corn. So says the Maine Farmer. 
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Boston, Weonespay, JANUARY 2, 1839. | 

= = — = — | 
NOTICE. 

The subscriber, Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, 
has taken, for the winter, an office at No. 52 North Mar- 
ket street, over the office of the New England Farmer | 
and Agricultural Seed store, where be will be happy to | 
see his agricultural friends on the business of his appoint- | 
ment. HENRY COLMAN, | 
Jan. 1, 1839. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


yet closes our labors for the year eighteen hundred and 


| 


We beg leave to offer to our readers our | 


hirty eight. 
thirty eight 


cordial congratulations that Divine Providence has hith- 
erto spared their lives, and gives them the prospect of en- | 
tering upon a new period of active duty and sanguine 
enterprise. ; 

We are not disposed to moralize on this occasion far 
ther than to remind our readers of the great truth that 
experience should serve as the guide of the future ; and 
that to the sagacious and intelligent mind the lessons of 
memory are great and certain sources of discretion and 
wisdom. He is blind to his highest interests, he has yet 
to look for the substantial elements of future happiness 
and progressive improvement, who does not make the 
teachings of his experience the beacons to warn him of 
dangers which surround his path ; stimulants to increased 
activity in duty ; mementoes of the rapid progress of time, 
and familiar instructors as to the true and best ends of 
life. 

The inquisitive and reflecting mind becomes early im- 
pressed with the great truth that this world is not under 
the dominion of a blind and capricious chance, as though | 
every man’s fate or fortune were placed in a sealed paper 
in a lottery wheel promiscuously with the fortunes of all 
other men; and to be selected from thence in the form 
of a blank or a prize as some boy with his eyes bandaged 
may happen to draw this or the other number. There 
are fixed laws and principles active in the constitution of 
external nature, and in man’s own physical, mental, and 
moral constitution, whose operation is determined, inex- 
orable, and irresistible ; which cannot be transcended, or 
violated, or neglected by man with impunity ; and acon- 
formity to which is ultimately and always certain of its 
compensation. 

The highest. wisdom of man is to conform his purposes 
and actions to these laws ; and thus make them available 
The 
greatest folly and madness is to act in defiance of them, 
a struggle in which man is sure of defeat and loss and 
ruin. 


and subservient to his honorable and just designs. 


The courtiers cf king Canute in. their debasing 
sycophancy assured him that even the ocean would bow 
to his command. To demonstrate their folly and mean- 
ness he ordered them to place his chair on the beach 
when the tide was at the ebb; and seating himself in it 
commanded his flatterers to stand by and see if at his 
edict the flood tide would refuse to come back at the pro- 
per hour. But it is not in any earthly despot, let him be 
ever so strongly entrenched in power, to put aside the 
course of nature, or with barriers mountain high to check 
the gentlest risin ; of the returning wave. 

The Creator in his beneficence has given us sagacity 
and experience to reveal to us these great’ laws of our 
constitution. Let us be thankful that we can avail our- 
selves of their aid and power. 
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‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
If taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
But if omitted, all our life is bound in shallows 
And in miseries.” | 
| 
} 


“ Let’s take the instant by the forward top 
For we are old and our quick’st decrees 


, 3 : © 4s | 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 


Steals, ere we can effect them.” H.C. | 
} 

We have been favored by a friend with the following 
beautiful epitome of a sermon to which we had the plea- 
sure of listening on Sunday afternoon. It was at the 
close of the year, and the preacher urged upon his hearers 


‘like Paul on his arrival near Rome, “to thank God and | 


take courage,” to look back with gratitude for the good- 
ness, which has brought tiem thus far on their journey ; 
and to enter upon a new year with courage and hope; a 


courage resting upon a consciousness of their own strength 
to do what God requires of them, and a hopeful and firm | 
trust in his beneficent providence to order the futare with 
a wise and merciful regard to their highest good. 


SERMON FOR THE NEW YEAR. | 


“ Take courage’’—and the onward road— 
Nor cast one lingering look behind ; 
Let hope be with thee—* trust in God,” 1 
And thou that onward path shalt find | 
A way of happiness and peace, | 
Of present good—of future bliss. | 


Oh! think how many perils thou 
Hast vanquished by thine energy, ' 
And say if thou wilt meet them now 
Determined they shall bend to thee, 
Or if thou wilt prefer to live 
Despondency’s unpitied slave. 


What though misfortune’s heavy hand 
Hath struck thee with unerring aim, 

* Take courage’’—for thou still dost stand 
As rich, in all, but in the name, 

As ere thy wealth—so long thy stay, 

By one rude breath 





fas swept away. } 
And what though sickness—ay, and death, 
Have o’er thy threshold wildly trod, 
Hear what the great apostle saith, 
“Take courage—place thy trust in God,’ — 
Press onward— though thy heart be riven 
With pain and woe—press on to Heaven! 


Thy home is Heaven !—then why should earth, 
And earth-born cares, molest thy peace ? 
Let buoyant Hope, and gentle Mirth, 
Thy soul sustain—thy joys increase. 
From doubt and error, still keep free, 
Nor listen to Despondency. 





THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR 

We see announced a new agricultural paper to be is- 
sued weekly; to be called the Boston Cultivator, and to | 
be edited by the veteran farmer, Wm. Buckminster, Esq. 
of Framingham. Mr Buckminster is the inventor of a) 
corn planter, which performs its work admirably ; and of | 
a grass-seed sower, which bids fair to prove useful. Time 
will show what itis worth. He now proposes to sow | 
the seeds of agricultural knowledge and improvement in 
the public mind. We sincerely wish him an abundant 
harvest; but whether he has any improved machinery 
for doing this is matter of inquiry for the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


| 


/4n Opposition stage driver. 


_tionable. 


| practical, and useful information contained in its volumes 


The most remarkable feature in the prospectus is the 


| announcement that “ the Boston Cultivator will contain 


” 


a quarter more matter than the New England Farmer 
We sincerely hope that the matter which it will contain 
will be three quarters better; and that of course will 
make the Boston Cultivator twice as good as the New 
England Farmer. Now as we mean to do our best with 
the N. E. Farmer, we hope we do not presume too much 
in predicting that the Boston Cultivator will be highly 
deserving of public patronage. We trust, however, we 
shall be pardoned for saying that this announcement 
sounds a little too much like the cracking of the whip of 
The respectable Editor of 
the Boston Cultivator may be assured that we drive no 
opposition line ; and shall not race with him; nor cross 
his path ; nor steal the names from his passenger book, a 
gentlemanly trick, which sonfe persons may possibly 
have heard of; nor carry for less than he does for the 
sake of underbidding him. ‘This stepping upon another 
man’s shoulder, when a crowd are pressing into a door, 
with a view of getting in advance, certainly marks a pro- 
ficient in gymnastics ; and is doubtless to be received 
with all due gratitude by the individual whose shoulder 
is used for a stepping stone to another man’s enterprise. 
We take this occasion to inform the public that the New 
England Farmer does not contain as much by one quarter 
asa week’s numbers of the New York Express or the 
New York Courier and Inquirer. 





NOTICE. 

An adjourned meeting of the Committee of the Mass. 
Hort. Society on Fruits, will be holden at the hall of the 
Society on Saturday, the Sih inst, at 10 o'clock A. M., 
for the purpose of awarding the premiums on fruits for 
the present year. A punctual attendance is requested. 

For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 

Jan. 1, 1839. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER AND GARDEN. 
ER's JOURNAL. 





Volume Seventeenth,—commencing July 11, 1838. 
Back numbers can be furnished. Published by 
Josern Breck & Co., No. 52, North Market 

Street, Boston. 

To tHe Pustic,— 

The proprietors and publishers of the New England 
Farmer ask leave respectfully to present their claius up- 
on the continued patronige of the agricultural conmiunity. 

“ Shall auld acquaintance be forgot?’ The New Eng- 
land Farmer was commenced sixteen years ago by the 
late lamented Mr Fessenden. The project of a newspa- 


| per devoted exclusively to the concerns and interests of 
| agriculture was at that ime a project entirely novel in 


New England; the success of which was altogether ques- 
Ile brought to it the treasures of his practical 
knowledge ; his careful observation ; his varied experi- 
ence; and his persevering and exact inquiry. It soon 
rose into public esteem, and continued a favorite of the 
public until his death. The vast amount of learned, 
fully justify the patronage, which it has received ; as it 
is confidently believed that in this respect no work has 
been more distinguished ; and the same number of  vol- 
umes is not to be found, which are richer in varied, sound, 
useful, and practical knowledge. 

No pains or labor have been spared since the death of 
this excellent friend of the farming interest, this friend of 
every social interest, and every useful enterprise, to 
maintain the high character of this journal and to extend 
its usefulness. ‘These efforts, from the approbation gen- 


erally expressed, have not been without success ; and 
this success is an encouragement to persevere and to re- 
double these efforts. ‘This we promise ; and respectfully 
ask therefore the continued patronage of a reading, a 
working, and intelligent public. 

The proprietors of the N. E. Farmer would scrupu- 
lously avoid any invidious comparisons with other agri- 
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cultural papers, and desiré to enter into no competition or 
rivalry ; but they confidently believe that no ‘=. pe of the 
same number of pages, within the last year, has present- 
ed a larger amount of original matter or of interesting | 
practical intelligence ; and their selections have been 
made from extensive facilities, both at home and abroad; 
with as much judgment as they can exercise 

They will continue to do their best. The Commis- 
sioner of Agricultural Survey will render all the aid con- 
sistent with his public engagements, and make it the ve- 
hicle of all his couimunications with the public. The 
various agricultural and horticultural societies in the state 
will present all their reports through its pages; and some 
of the best farmers in New tngland will continue to en- 
rich its columns with their valuable contributions. 

The proprietors hold in utter disdain all mean arts, 1n- 
trigues or misrepresentations, or fallacious promises with | 
a view to obtain patronage. These would be wholly in- 
consistent with the principles and character which the 
Farmer has always maintained. 

The Farmer hitherto has been eminently a family pa- 
per. Its pages have never been stained with astatement, | 
sentiment, or expression, which would raise a blush of 
shame on the cheek of modesty, or infuse a poison in the 
uncorrupted mind. We pledge ourselves that in all these 
respects it shall not forfeit its high reputation. 

laving been the pioneer of agricultural improvement 
and intelligence in the State and conntry, and, without 
the inclination if it had the power, to drive others from 
the field, it respectfully asks only a reasonable portion of | 
the harvest of which it sowed the seed, and in regard to | 
which has performed its full share in the cultivation of | 
the crop. 

The New England Farmer and Gardener’s Journal is | 
published weekly, in quarto form, making a handsome 
volume of 416 pages with an index, at two dollars and 
fifty cents, in advance, or three dollars at the close of the 
year. 

Editors of papers with whom we exchange will do us 
a favor to publish this communication, 


Boston, Dec. 26, 1838. 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Moxpay, Dec. 24, 1838. 


Reported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 570 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 3800 Sheep, 
and 360 Swine. About 130 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices —Beef Caitle.—Last week's priees were hard- 
ly supported for a like quality. A few better cattle 
were at market, and brought about our highest quota- 
tions of last week. We quote, First quality, $7 50. 
Second quality, $6 75 a $7 25. Third quality, $5 25 a | 
$6 50. 

Sheep.—* Dull.” We notice the sale of lots at $2 50, 
$2 62, $2 67, $2 84, Pe Ye, $3 12, $3 33 and $5 40. 

Swine.—No lots to peddle were sold and there is no 
demand. One entire lot was last week sold for 5 1-4 
for sows, and 6 for barrows. At retail, 6 1-228. 


Monvay, Dec. 31, 1838. 

At Market, 530 Beef Cattle, (including 180 unsold 
last week,) LOO Stores, 4000 Sheep, and 200 Swine; al! 
the Swine were reported last week. About 150 Beef 
Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle.—Last week's prices were for 
most of the qualities not supported. We qnote, First 
quality, $7 25 a $7 50. Second quality, $6 50 a 97 00. 
Third quality, $5 25 a $650 

Sheep —* Dull.” We notice the sale of lois at $2 50, | 
$2 75, S2 80, $5 00, $3 25 and 5 33. 

Swine.—No lots were sold to peddle and there appear- | 
ed to be no demand for lots. A few were retailed at 
6 to 8. | 


— | 


Statement of Brighton Market, for 1838. | 





25,830 Beef Cattle, sales estimated at $1,317,330 | 
9,573 Stores a“ a“ 315,909 | 
104,640 Sheep, “ «“ 261,600 | 
26,164 Swine, ” . 163,165 | 
$2,058,004 
1837. 
32,664 Beef Cattle, 
16,216 stores, F 
110.206 sheep, Sales estimated at 82,449,231 


17,052 swine, 


| fair price will be given at the New England Farmer Office. | 


lof Silk Worms’ Eggs, Mulberry Seeds, &c. 


|alphahet of letters, with a series of figures 


| will continue to be made of the newest and choicest 


Isso. 
33,504 Beef Cattle, } 
11,853 Stores, a are one 
32/330 Sheep, Sales estimated $1,858,202. 
15,677 Swine, J 


1835. 
51,096 Beef Cattle, } 
15,872 Stores, le . — 
> Sales estinated at $1,878,032. 
98,160 Sheep, ¢ ales estiinated at $1,878,03 
23,142 Swine, J 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
teported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
if the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northeriy exposure, week ending December 30. 


Deceupen, 1838. |7A.M.|12,M. [5,P.M.| Wind, 














Vionday, 24 8 6 8 
Tuesday, 25 8 | 24 | 20 
Wednesday, 26 28 24 22 
Thursday, 27 | 6 22 16 
Friday, 28 | 4 16 12 
Saturday, =| 30 | 36 36 | 
Sunday, 30 8 14 12 


MULBERRY TREES. 

Wa. Paixce & Sons will make sales of trees and cut- 
tings of the genuine Chinese Morus Multicaulis, Morus Ex- 
yansa, Alpine, Broussa, Canton and other varieties, delivera 
ble to the purchasers at such period in the Spring, as is con- 
venient to them, and will enter into contracts accordingly. 

Prices and terms for the trees and cuttings will be forward- 
ed to all who may apply for them by mail, as well as prices 
The Matticau- 
lis trees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the gena- 
ine kind. 
paid by them, that the trees that they have sold, have given 
universal satisfaction. 

Dec. 20, 1838. 


2m Flushing, near New York. 





CARTER’S GUIDE BOARD BRANDS. 
A very useful article for country towns ; they consist of an 
i ; P fj “hande 
suitable size, (forty pieces in number ) well packed in a box. 
A set of brands would probably serve a town fora century, 
and supply the necessary guide hoards. The letters are 
burnt into the board, with a neat brand and may be read at 
a great distance and will endure until the board perishes. 


Every town should be supplied with a set of these brands, | 


and if used in their poor houses, the guide boards would cost 
merely nothing. 


| TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS: 


S. WALKER, of Roxbury, offers for sale in beds, or in 
such quantities as may snit purchasers, from | to 2500 bulbs 
of choice Tulips. The buibs were imported from Holland, 
France and England, to which yearly additions have and 


eties. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superh Tulips, 
will do well to make a seleciion for themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the Ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected ut m no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported, 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or L000. 

Viola grandiflora— Pansy, or Heartsease. Upwards of 
2000 superh varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, 
when the Tulrps are in bloom. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


It is from this cause and from the great attention | 


Xe. of | 


vari- | 


—=_ 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














rROM ™ 
Apres, 5 5 barre! 175) 2060 
Beans, white, Foreign, ; bushel 175) 200 
as = Domestic, ° . sad 200; 226 
Beer, mess, barrel 17 90/17 50 
No. I. as 14 50.) 15 00 
prime, : 1200 1250 
Beeswax, (American) - pound 28 | 34 
Curese, new milk, , : ‘ a 8 10 
FeaTHuers, northern, geese, « 
southern, geese, - , - 37| 46 
Fiax, (American) ; : ; as 9} 12 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal 337 | 362 
Haddock, ‘ “« 4 U%e] foe 
Friovr, Genesee, cash, . : barrel | 8 57; 900 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 850) $62 
Baltimore, wharf, ” | 850 
Alexandria, “ | 850) 862 
Rye, 3 . . “ | 5 59 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. . ° « | 400) 425 
Gaain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel | 
southern flat, yellow, is 90 91 
white, . r Eis 91 92 
Rye, northern, .— - my 110) 112 
Barley, ‘ ; . | . 100) 105 
Oats, northern, (prime) Pn Sra | 64 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs. ! 1 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, , f — 14 00 | 16 00 
Hops, Ist quality, pound \7 is 
2d quality, an 16 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. . = 13 
southern, Ist sort, , mae Pl 12 13 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, |“ 29) 30 
do. country do. ” 25 27 
Baltimore city tannage, | 26 28 
do. dry hides, “ 24 25 
| New York red, light Pr | “ 23| 25 
Boston, do. slaughter, oe 23| 24 
| Boston dry hides, ° . = 21 23 
| Lime, best sort, ‘ ‘ ‘ - | cask | 85 90 
| Macceret, No. 1, P . . barrel | 1250 12 62 
O1x, Sperm, Spring and Summer, gallon | | 
| Fall, cs uae dea ~* 1 96} 98 
} Whale, refined, ‘ ‘ ~ i? -) 2 SS 
Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 lhs. | cask 287, 300 
Perk, extra clear, - , > barrel | 25 00 26 00 
clear, . . 2 . : ad 2400 2450 
Mess, ’ . ‘ ‘ e 2200 2400 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel! 263) 275 
Red Top, southern, : “ 80} 100 
. northern, . . s | 
Hemp, . ° ™ 262, 300 
| Flax, . s 4 : si 175| 187 
| Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, j “ 
Soap, American, No.1, . : ad 6 7 
- No. 2, 4 : “ 5 6 
TALtow, tried, . , » ee 12 13 
TEAZLEs, Ist sort, “ . pr M 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Kleeces, . pound 67 62 
American, full blood, washed, “ 52 55 
do. 3-4ths do. as 47 50 
do. 1-2 do. - 42 45 
do. 1-4 and common, ad 37 40 
E_: (Pulled superfine, . : “ 5: 55 
rs : 
==) No.1, ‘ 7 a 47 50 
ES } No.2, ¥ 30 35 
Pa | No. 3, “ 











PROVISTON MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 








Ranunculuses—fine mixtures, at from ®2 to 85 per 100. Hams, northern, . ) 
Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to 81 each.  gguthera and western. . poaue . 
For particulars apply to S. WALKER, or to JOSEPH) Poax, whole hogs, ; eZ “ io} 
BRECK & CO. eow | Pouirry, per lb., . | + 
; | Burrer, tub, : - ‘ . ad 20) 25 
WANTED. lump, , , : » by sae 
A man and his wife, to goto Virginia, on a silk farm, some , Ecas, . . . . dozen | 30| 36 
knowledge of the cultivation of the mulberry will be neces. P07 ATOES, new, SF. . . barrel 1 50} 2 00 
sary. To such a person liberal encouragement will he giv- , CIDER, : . . . . ee 2 00] 2 25 
en. Apply atthe NAB Parmer ORG ODO —y>————>—_—_>_=_—_—_—_—— 


ket Street. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
Constantly on hand in small quantities, at the lowest mar- 
ket price. 
Mass. or left at N. E. Farmer Office, will receive immediate 





Jan. 2, 1839. 


|attention. The plants will be safely packed and forwarded | 


to any part of the country. 
Dec. 19. 





WANTED. 
No. 51 of Volume 14 of the N. E. Farmer for which a 





rders directed to Messrs Winship, Brighton, | 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that ean be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 


| low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
| will be promptly attended to, . 

' | _ Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
| in a or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
{and Seed St 

Sept. 20. 


ore, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
NAHUM WARD. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





JANUARY 2, 1829. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 














(From the Salem Register.) 


We have been requested to publish this morning the 
following lines, written by a young sailor, some years 
ago, who has since found a watery grave : 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 
The fire burns bright in my father’s hall, 
And the family cirtle draw round at his call, 
His thble is loaded with Juxury’s store, 
His wine cup and flagon are both running o'er. 
My table's a cotton bale ; wine T have none, 
My heat I derive from the rays of the sun; 
On salt beef and biscuit my hunger I stay, 


For I'm on the wide ocean on Thanksgiving Day. 


The young and the gay have met in the hall, 

And manhood and beauty both vie at the ball ; 

They merrily dance to the brisk viol’s sound, 

While the bright beams of health are gleaming around. 
No music have | but the North-western gale, 

No dance, save the dance of the waves as I sail ; 
From the smiles of the fair I am far, fur away, 

On the broad bosomed ocean, on Thanksgiving Day. 


The priest in the temple has opened the book, 

And offered thanksgivings and prayers for his flock ; 
Loud anthems ascend, and sweet songs of praise, 

As the full choir their voices in harmony rise. 

But | have a temple more splendid by far, 

Its ceiling bespangled with many a star ; 

With its azure girt wreath, and its sea-girt floor, 

A place for a creature his God to adore ; 

For the voice of his children is heard when they pray, 
In the midst of the Ocean, on Thanksgiving Day. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY, 

One of the greatest ‘inventions of the age, is 
that, of recent date, of machinery for the prepara- 
tion of flax for spinning, after the manner in which 
cotton is spun. We have been favored with a cir- 
cular from the “ Delaware Manufacturing Company,” 
setting forth the prospects and designs of that com- 
pany. It is engaged in the manufacture at this 
time of the lint or “ short staple,” which is the pre- 
pared state of the flax for the spinner or manu- 
facturer. The advantages of the “short staple” 
system for manufacturing flax are stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. There is no loss of fibre, as no tow is requir- 
ed to be taken out—all the lint is converted to lin- 
en of the finest quality, [by the old mode, of brack- 
ling, spinning with the fingers, &c., there was a 
loss of from three quarters to seven-eighths of the 
original weight. ] 

_ 2 The expense of labor required to convert 
it into cloth, is reduced to one-tenth the former 
cost. 

3. The expense of bleaching in the flax [as it 
is done on the new system,] is much less than 


in the cloth, [according to the old,] and is not so_ 


liable to be injured in the process. 

4. The operation of bleaching in the cloth 
takes from it a considerable weight of glutinous 
matter, and consequently leaves the goods open, 
and the thread soft twisted. On the other hand, 
by the short system, the glutinous matter is‘extract- 

before it is spun, and the thread will of course 
remain much more solid, 


With the circular we received a specimen of as well as its typographical appearance. 


| the prepared flax. The cexture resembles cotton 
soinewhat, and looks to be what it professes, pre- 
pared for spinning. It would greatly astonish our 
kind old grandmother spinsters, whose greatest de- 
light is to be seated by their little “ flax wheels,” 
with the lump of flax wound upon bowed sticks at 
its head, reseinbling the old fashioned Dutch cap. 
They would no doubt heave an involuntary sixh at 
_the prospect of the abolishment of that important 
machine in the economy of the homestead, the lit- 
tle buzzing flax wheel. 
This invention is tothe North what the cotton gin 
was tothe South. Our vallies too are great for 
raising flax, and we may congratulate Virginia up- 
,on this interesting discovery. Revolutions are 
taking place daily—not of blood—but in the arts, 
the sciences and in morals. A few years may per- 
haps set aside all our discoveries and customs as 
antiquarian, and inutile.— Richmond Compiler. 


| 
AxgtiriciaL Snowers.—Stand back Animal 
| Magnetism, and all the rest of the train of hum- 
‘bugs, and give precedence to Mr Espy, who has 
| petitioned Congress to be appointed Commissioner 
‘of the Storms. With all the gravity of a genius 
‘seeking a patent fora new washing machine, Mr 
Espy, of Philadelphia, has sent a memorial to the 
Senate, representing that he is the inventor of a 
{machine with which he can raise a thunder cloud 
‘at a moment’s notice; aye, and tap it too; and 
}then extract from it such a plentiful rain as shall 
not only moisten the dry and parched earth, .but 
swell the Ohio river to such aimagnitude that it 


the year. But the mortal who has such a tremen- 
dous power in his hands, is a fool to beg patronage 
from any body. Let him station his machine at 
the door of the Capitol some day, and, just as the 
members of Congress are passing out after an ad- 
journment, “ pelt them heartily” with rain, and they 
will soon beg of him to accept any favors they may 
have to give. But he needs no aid from govern- 
ment. So great is the number of people who are 
dissatisfied with the laws and operations of nature, 
that he would never lack employment, if he can 
only perform what he promises. <A friend of ours 
has got on his premises a beautiful site for a mill; 
a large basin seems to have been scooped out pur- 
posely for a pond; and he often laments that it is 
not furnished with even a small stream of water. 


with him for a-constant supply of water at all sea- 
sons of the year. Then, again, there are country 
towns that wish to be converted into sea-ports. 
Why the man who can construct a good navigable 
river from Worcester to Long Island Sound, or 
| Narraganset Bay, so that steamboats can come 





| from the ocean up into the Heart of the Common- 


‘ing at the doors of the Capitol, Gulliver among 
Lilliputians, begging like a sick girl for a cup of 
| water. Out on such an arrant impostor; his own 
actions belie his professions !— Worcester Palladium. 





Tue Boston Artmanac For 1839.—This ster- 
ling little volume, edited by 8. N. Dickinson, and 
published by Thomas Groom—is just issued from 
the press and for sale at the bookstores in this city. 
It is a very servicable pocket Companion to a citi- 
zen in the country as well as a citizen in Boston. 

| As an annual, it is inferior to none in its usefulness, 

It con- 


shall be navigable for steamboats at all seasons of 


The manufacturers, too, will be ready to contract | 


wealth, is terribly beside himself to be caught lay- | 


tains, besides the information furnished by almanacs 
generally, a large amount of information highly 
interesting to al], The labor and care of collect- 
ing such an amount of information must be immense, 
and we hope tie public will duly appreciate its 
usefiiness, 


Harp Lavon ann Loxe Lire.—A young man 
at the age of eighteen years in 1714, was con- 
demned to the galleys in France, on account of a 
high crime, for the long period of one hundred 
years, which was probably inteuded by the Judge 
to confine him for live. Remarkable as it may ap- 
pear, in 1814, the man being in perfect health, af- 
ter an unremitting series of hardships of an entire 
century, was discharged, being exactly one hundred 
and eighteen years old. On visiting Lyons, he 
laid claim to an estate which belonged to his fam- 
ily. M. Bertholm, the possessor, who considered 
his title undoubted, by the advice of his own law- 
yer, paid the old heir 4,500/. to settle the business 
and free his property from embarrassment. 








LiBeERTY ON BOTH sipES.—A ragged military 
officer, and a still more bandy legged negro, met 
at the bar of a public house, where the following 
conversation took place; “ Cuff, you’re a good hon- 
est fellow, and [ like to compliment a man what's 
lived an honest life if he is black; you shall take 
a glass of drink with me Cuff.” “ Well, capting, 
lI’s berry dry, so I won't be ugly ’bout it ; some 
| niggers is too proud to drink with militia officer ; 
but when he’s sober he jis as good as nigger—- 
’epecially when de nigger’s dry.” 


| 
| 








Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Auriculas, Car- 
nations, Picotees, Pinks, and Geraniums. 

H. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap- 
pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his friends and the admir- 
ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive collection 
, of the above flowers, which from his having been very suc- 
; cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 

moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 
| persous about commencing the growth of the Talip (which 
|in England is becoming very fashionable) the under coilec- 
| tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
i them. . 
Tulips arranged in beds with their names 

First Class. 

A bed of 30rows contaiming 210 bulbs including several 
‘the newest varieties, a e . 





of 


- os 15 


| Abed of 45rows, - - + = +« + «. £2 
| A bed of 60 rows, - - - - - 25 guineas 
Second Class. 
A hed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, =: 80 
A bed of 45 rows do - - < £14 
A bed of 60 rows do - - - £17 10s 


Tulips not arranged. 
190 Superfine sorts with their names from £7 7s to £13 
Superfine mixtures, from 7s 6d to 2Is 
Ranunculuses. 
190 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s 
Superfine mixtures, from - 58 to 21s per 100 
,. Anemones, 
100 Superfine sorts with their names, - 
Superfiue double mixtures from 
| Auriculas. 
| 25 Superfine sorts with their names, 


£3 10s 
10s 6d to 2is per 100 


’ : a £3 13s 6d 
| Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be 


| had on application. 
| Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
eow. 


Nov. 1. 








THE NEW ENGLASD FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per ann im 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 
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‘ 17 SCHOOL BTREEFT.... BOSTON 














